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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE EMIGRANT. 
BY MRS. H. Ss. HAYNES. 

As I was slowly ascending, on a bleak and 
rainy day, the long winding hill road that Jeads 
from the village of V...., contemplating as I 
went, the valley beneath, where the turbid wa- 
ters of the Ohio rolled in sullen dignity, my 
attention was suddenly arrested by the plain- 
tive murmurs of a female voice. I turned, and 
was surprised to see a young woman sitting 
alone by the road side. Instinctively I ap- 
proached to enquire the cause of her distress, 
and was struck at first glance with the singular- 
ity of herappearance. Her features were large, 
but regular and pleasing: her full blue eyes, 

* shaded by long silken lashes,were modestly cast 
down ; and her hair was enveloped in a madrass 
turban, which did hot suffer a single ringlet to 
escape. But, alas! how shall I inform my fair 
readers, that tho’ the cheeks and lips of the inte- 
resting stranger wore the brightest vermillion 
—the courtesy of these republican states would 
go no further than to call hera mulatto! She 
seemed very young. Her dress, like the creoles 
of our southern mart, was light and tasty, but 
extremely unsuitable to the season and latitude; 
while, like a canary bird bewildered in a snow- 
storm, the hapless girl seemed wholly inade- 
quate to extricate herself from difficulties to 

which she had never been accustomed. 

‘¢Itis a bleak day to be out,” said I, addres- 
ing her, ‘‘ especially on foot, as the ground is not 
sufficiently frozen to prevent breaking through;” 
and following her sorowful glances, I perceived 
a satin slipper sticking fost in a mud-hole, which 
promised soon to retain it with a firmer grasp 
than the foot of its owner. ‘‘ You had better get 
on my horse and ride,”’ continued I,‘‘if you have 
much further to go. ‘‘O, me never take a walk 
on horse all de day of my life. Me tank you, 
me cannot set on de horse,” replied the poor girl, 
while tears ran in streams down her almost fro- 
zen face. ‘‘You cannot certainly have walked 
far such a day asthis?” ‘Ono, me only walk 
from top de hill; me come from de cross roads 
in une waggon, but de bon homme take un outre 
road; me come to sell de trinket for ma chere 
dame. Oh,shetresmalade. No tea, no coffee; 
she sick, she die; Serene never see her more.” 


Sobs interrupted this sympathetic jargon, when 
after a moment’s reflection, I concluded she 
must be the domestic of an English gentle- 
man,who for some cause unkown,was residing in 
a cabin behind the hills. I resolved to profit 


\by the incident—to introduce myself to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Rollington, as the foreigner 
\was called. Curiosity.will-appear my most pal- 
|pable inducement, but by those whose minds 
/are imbued with the soft influences of humani- 
ity, and who acknowledge the ties which should 
bind man to man, I shall be accredited for a bet- 
jter motive. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
lrepeated protestations of Serene, who was al- 
ready frosted, that she could not ride, I slowly 
conveyed her to the house of uncle Tobias and 
jaunt Winifred, a tender and worthy couple, well 
‘known in the redoubtable village of V....— 
Ordering such medical attention as seemed to 
\be necessary to the distressed girl, and remem- 
\bering to say in humble imitation of the citizen 
of Samaria, that I would pay the fare on my re- 
turn, I moupted my horse and proceeded direct- 
ly for the neighborhood of Mr. Rollington.. On 
my way, as the day was cold and stormy, I cal- 
led at the house of Mr. Reedy to shake off the 
\snow and inquire for the stranger. As I entered 
\there was no small bustle among the mother and 
three grown daughters in setting things to 














rights, .and_ the truly good man of the house 
istirred up the fire, and bade me welcome. After 


warming and discussing the topics of the day, 
I enquired of my host if he was acquainted 
with his neighbor, the Englishman? “ No, in- 
ideed,”’ said his other half, hastening to antici- 
pate her husband’s reply. ‘Indeed, it would be 
very difficult for hard working people as we are, 
to come within a ten foot pole of such quality, 
‘who hold their heads so high as not to speak to 
‘a common person, nor do they know any thing 
as how to make a living.” ‘* O, do not be quite 
iso hard,” said Reedy, poking up the fire. ‘Mr. 
‘Rollington has spoken to me frequently, and in 
\his own country might make a figure.” “* May 
ibe he has spoken to you about the matter of 
hauling wood, or the like,” answered Mrs, 
Reedy, tartly, ‘but I’ll be bound he always 
‘kept you at arm’s length. Jam sure I was one 
lof the first to step in,and ask them to spend time 
with us, and that too after there had been a great 
‘many jealous thoughts and attemptments to find 
out what brought such gentryto such a bye-place; 
land what was I told, and by that mulatto wench 
~— but that her lady could not see company. 
And when I offered to give the wench washing, 
and teach her mistress to sprig a counterpane 
land some way of getting along, if she would 
‘sell me some of those costly shawls she drags 
\about among the brush—ah, you may remem- 
ber what a down-setting I got from the yellow 
'trollop.” ‘‘ Wife, wife, do not speak so harshly 
\of the West Indian girl,” said Reedy, inter- 
|rupting her. ‘I am sure she only informed you 
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of her ownand her lady’s inability to do hard 
work.” ‘I cannot but admire, Isaac,’ return- 
ed this Xantippe of the woods, ‘‘ that you should 
take the part of such a set of old country wag- 
abonds, ’specially that upstart mulatto, who, 
when Esqr. Morton offered to set her free, told 
him that even her grandmother was free-born, 
and that she was a mustee, or a fustee, or some 
other such a thing.” Finding the meridian of 
my old friend’s cabin to be growing rather 
warm, I rose, and requested him to walk with 
me over the hills. ‘‘ Yes, yes,”’ said he, ‘as 
soon as I see to your horse; andas I reckon 
you only wish togo as far as the grocery at 
the cerner, I need not put on my overcoat.”— 
Continual dropping will wear away a stone, 
thought I, venturing a glance at Reedy’s coun- 
tenance—the fear of his wife’s tongue has 
brought this honest, hardy boatman, to dissem- 
ble more than all the Mike Fink’s on the long 
river, for he knows I wish to go to the English- 
man’s. And reflecting with peculiar pleasure 
on my state of celibacy, so frequently despised, 
we walked in silence to the big road. Isaac 
Reedy wasa candid. clever man, and cstecm- 
ed among his acquaintances, and supposed to 
have seen much of the world, as he had been 
twice down the river, which before these steam- 
boating days, rendered a man of considerable 
importance at home. He was however allured 
into matrimony, as many others have been, 
when neither head nor heart consented, but re- 
mained neutral till their assistance was of no 
avail. The forger of his fetters, Miss "Liza 
Millinette, a pert, half-instructed apprentice of 
acity mantua-maker,claiming vast superiority on 
the ground of these advantages, undertook ever 
after to be his sole directress. 

‘«<T had almost forgotten to tell you,” said Mr. 
Reedy, ‘‘that the foreigner started last week 
for New York; we must therfore broach the sub- 


ject of the yellow girl’s being frost-bitten very 
carefully, asshe is now the lady’s main depen- 


dence.”’ ‘ Rollington gone to New York, and 
left his family in the depth of winter? Well 
might Serene lament the situation of her mis- 
tress. Separated from the glad scenes of 
youthful hope, shut in a prison of hills, which 
for months are almost as inaccessible as the 
Bastile, and deserted by him whose most assid- 
uous attention could scarcely prove an antidote 
to such an accumulation of sorrow. I abhor 
such an unfeeling” —*‘Be not too hasty in judg- 
ing, interrupted Reedy. Circumstances alter 
cases, youknow. He feared his agent at the 
east was about to ruinhim, and that hastened . 
his departure. From Cincinnati he promised 














to send back money, which he has not yet done, 
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and though I have often been deceived and im- 
posed on, there was something so gentlemanly 
about Rollington, that till I am convinced to the 
contrary, I shall never distrust him. ” With 
high admiration of such exalted sentiments 
in one so unpretending as Reedy, I silently ac- 
quiesced in his opinion. ‘The cabin we were 
seeking was now just below us, at the foot 
of not one but many hills—this desirable buil- 
ding site having been selected for the conveni- 
ence of a spring. The cleared tenement in- 
cluded about the fourth of anacre. The house, 
in contrast withthe scenery, did not appear suffi- 
ciently high for a man to stand erect, and the 
only aperture to admit light, the chimney, 
was ingeniously constructed of mud and 
split slabs, and its width nearly equal to its 
height. Not asingle domestic animal or human 
being was to be seen. For a lordly son of the 
Old Dominion, this was truly a lonely home. 
The cabin door was partly open, and as we de- 
ecended the rugged pathway, a strain of music 
met us, so sweet, so fervid, so melancholy, so 
in accordance with the solitude of the place, 
that our steps were instantly arrested. Its ca- 
dences reverberated among the hills, and died 
away in the Jong windings of the ravines, till it 
seemed the mourings of some ethereal spirit 
over the waves of humanity. I looked at Reedy 
with astonishment. ‘It is the English lady,” 
said he, ‘she sings and plays on her instru- 
ment to admiration. But hark! her song is 
about Rollington.” The last rays of the set- 
ting sun now gleamed through a vista in the 
hills, and fell with resplendent radiance on the 
inmost recesses of this retreat of the muses, 
and disclosed the gonius of the place, whose 
luxuriant, womanly beauty, nipped, but not 
yet blasted hy adversity, would have interested 
the coldest heart, which prejudice had not har- 
dened. Her dress was a wrapper of grey satin, 
richly trimmed with ermine: with one hand 
she ran over the xeys of her piano, and the oth- 
er embraced a lovely, sleeping infant. The 
light disturbing its eyes, with maternal grace, 
she pressed it to her bosom, and soothingly said, 
‘“* hush thee, hush thee, my Charley, I will sing 
again of papa, and then Serene will come.”— 
And sweetly she warbled— 
The sun has set, the dark clouds lower. 
O Cynthia, grant to lend thy ray: 
List to my prayer at evening’s hour, 
And guide my Love's long wint’ry way. 
When through the vale the north-winds roar, 
Aad on the mountain bleak and high, 
When snow the path has covered o’er, 
And yet no friendly shelter’s nigh; 
Then Cynthia, deign to lend thy ray, 
Mild, modest queen of lonely night, 
Shine on my much lov’d traveller's way, 
And guide his wandering footsteps right. 
A flock of partridges, that at this instant dis- 
puted with some snow-birds the crumbs about 
the door, attracted the lady’s attention, and she 
observing us, rose, and invited us to come in. 
Friend Reedy introduced me, and while he 
mended up the fire, carelessly said, that I had 
kindly provided Serene with a place to stay 
over night, and at the same time presented her 
some necessaries, without saying whence they 
eame, or at whose expense. Mrs. Rollington 


sighed, and he turned the conversation by offer- 
ing her his spaniel to hunt quails, and his John 
to keep off the sheep-catchers, and I thought 
he might have added, the wild-cats; for as 
night closed in apace, a shrill chorus followed 
the full band of wolves, that howled along the 
creek—while old owls, whose migrations have 
terminated in this valley, groaned and shivered 
amid the time-stricken timbers, which, bending 
under the gathering winds, seemed every mo- 
ment to threaten utter destruction to the cabin 
and its inmates. 

We rose repeatedly to take our leave, but by 
the continued talking of Reedy, I as often resu- 
med my seat, till at length we heard the foot- 
steps of some one descending the hill. ‘ Ah! 
there is John at last,’ said my friend, ‘‘ and we 
will see if he can bring down some of these 
hooting gentlemen, who are waiting to get a 
peep into the chimney, to look up a chicken; 
but I’ll have them to know they are not whip- 
poor-wills to entertain ladies.”” While he spoke 
the door opened and Rollington entered—* My 
dearest love!” exclaimed his astonished wife, 
swooning in his arms, and the tender pair were 
long and severely agitated. 

When composure returned, he informed her, 
that he had received intelligence at Cincinnati 
Mrom home, which, with the assistance of a 
friend, would enable them to return immediately. 
I seized the opportunity of proffering my best 
offices. Mutual thanks and congratulations fol- 
lowed, and we returned to the upper region, as 
my friend termed the farms: on the great road. 

When I next visited the cabin of Rollington, 




















he received me with the familiar confidence of 
long tried friendship, and told me the tale of his 
exile, as he called it, with his loved spouse at 
his side, and cherub boy in his arms. ‘ My 
sweet Julia did not always reside,” said the 
handsome, talented Englishman, ‘‘in such a 
castle as this, nor listen at the dead of night to 
the serenading of wolves and owls; but in 
childhood was loved and cherished amidst every 
luxury, in one of the bright islands of Bermuda: 
whence she was sent to England for the advan- 
tage of mentalimprovement. ‘There I first saw 
and loved her, and our happiness was to be com- 
pleted, with the approbation of both our parents, 
when my studies at the Temple should be fin- 
ished, as I was the youngest son of a poor proud 
house. Plutus, however, in order to wither the 
glowing hopes of two youthful hearts, permit- 
ted my father the sudden posession of great 
riches. ‘The result was, an instantaneous dis- 
covery of something wanting in the blood of 
Julia’s family. This insult was as haughtily 
returned, and we with unfeeling caprice were 
commanded to forget each other. I had follow- 
ed the sweet girl home to pass the first days of 
our bridal in the delicious gardens of her native 
isle. My father, who had a command in the 
west, forbade our marriage as far as his authori- 
ty extended; while Julia’s hastened to contract 
her to an old jealous Spaniard, to show his in- 
difference about the matter. Driven to despe- 
ration by the unprovoked cruelty of these two 
old Turks, I set every spring in motion, if pos- 
sible, to out general them. I chartered a ves- 
sel ready to sail ata moment’s warning, the 








captain of which had formerly been a school-fel- 
low; bribed a negro, whose wife had been Ju- 
lia’s nurse, and her maids who had been Gis- 
carded for others, whom her father chose should 
attend her. But for several weeks I failed to 
effect a rescue. You smile, and indeed, none 
but those who have loved, loved from esteem, 
with sincere, unabating affection, can imagine 
what I suffered. Whole nights I walked be- 
ueath her windows and raved like a maniac, 
but finding my ravings vain, hit on another ex- 
pedient, which was to wait on Julia’s father, 
formally to renounce all pretensions to his 
daughter, and request an ivitation to her nup- 
tials. Thesame evening my dear girl was per- 
mitted to kiss her mother, and to breathe for a 
few moments the air of the garden. It wag 
twilight; and Nure and her husband purcha- 
sed their freedom by lifting my treasure over 
the wall. Ireceived herin my arms, ran toa 
coach waiting inthe street, in which were Se- 
rene and her sister, and was obliged to pass by 
an open saloon, where all parties were signing 
the marriage contract of my rival. Scarcely 
had we gained the vessel, when the guns in the 
harbour fired, and my father’s creatures were in 
active pursuit, as though I had been a pirate; 
while my Julia sat between her maids, weep- 
ing bitterly, and commanding them not to leave 
her an instant till she was married ; fearing the 
loss of her mother’s esteem more than her fath- 
ers displeasure. By dint of gold our union was 
effected at Hayti, and we safely arrived at New 
York; where, while our funds lasted, we were 
happy as the birds of spring. About the last of 
these halcyon days, I chanced to meet with a 
land speculator, who represented Indiana asa 
second Arcadia, and this noble residence as the 
very vale of Tempe. He urged me to secure a 
hore and independence. You smile again, but 
had you seen our chagrin, and utter helplesness 
when arrived here, you would have wept, All 
remittances from England ceased—my title to 
the land I had purchased not considered valid; 
and when I tendered profesional services at the 
Bar, I was laughed to scorn by the student of 
yesterday. Our last resource was to peddle the 
baubles of better days by the hand of our only 
domestic, Serene, the sister of that faithful girl 
being sent home by Julia, with a message to her 
mother. But the drama is at length over—noth- 
ing remains but to return to Bermuda—be kis- 
sed and forgiven. Gayer days we certainly 
have seen than those passed in this nook, but I 
ought not to say better. Misfortune has chas- 
tened the arrogance of youth, taught us a know- 
lege of ourselves, and of each other ; while mu- 
tual esteem has been enhanced, and our hearts 
made better from the endurance of adversity.” 

Shortly after this conversation, with deep re- 
gret I bade adieu to Augustus Rollington and 
his amiable family on board the Gen. Pike. A 
few months after I received a letter from him, 
informing me of their safe arrival and joyful re- 
ception at the residence of Julia’s parents. An 
elegantly written postcript by Mrs. Rollington 
concluded, assuring me Charley could sit alone, 
and that her husband entreated I would no lon- 
ger remain in a state of celibacy. 











Connersville, Indiana. 
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DIARY OF A PEDESTRIAN. 
NUMBER It. 

Aug. 25. My limbs were quite stiff this 
morning, from yesterday’s exercise. I left 
A——’s about eight o’clock, after having taken 
breakfast, and stopped, after a walk of twelve 
miles, one mile beyond Downingtown, to cat 
my cold dinner of sandwiches. 

As I came along this morning, I saw a girl 
threshing. She was quite au fai (with the flail 
If she had not been so far from the road, I would 
have had a talk with her. A few miles further 
on, I came on a snake basking by the road side. 
I struck at it with my cane. Cape sara manu, 
cape robora, Pastor. He glided away and es- 
eaped. I wasgladof it; forI dislike to kill 
or injure any thing. Jn my opinion, things nat- 
ural should agree, strictly, with things spiritual. 
We should not destroy, but educate and elevate 
the sensual principle. I think carrying a knap- 
sack has a good effect on my breast. The 
weight pulls back my shoulders and expands 
my chest. It so powerfully affects the latter 
that, at present, my breast aches. This must 
be owing to the extension of my pectoral mus- 
cles, which from my long sedentary life, have 
been contracted. 

After resuming my journey, I was met by a 
fellow-pedestrian who, when we had exchanged 
salutations, stopped me, as I was passing on. 
‘* Are you travelling far?”’ said he. His brogue 
spoke the Irishman. ‘* Yes, sir,’ I replied. 
“© Will you let me say a word to you?” “ Cer-|| 
tainly, goon.” He looked confused, and in a} 
very hurried and indistinct manner, went on to! 











During my walk to-day and yesterday, I no- 
ticed the rail-road now being constructed be- 
tween Philadelphia and Columbia. I was glad 
to see such evidence of prosperity in my native 
state. How I love thee! Pennsylvania—it goes 
against my heart to leave thee, but I am expa- 
triated by necessity. Late in the afternoon I 
came toa very neat looking tavern, but, though 
very tired, I was unwilling to stop, and passed 
on. I soon crossed the Brandywine, and was 
highly pleased with my passage over Brandy- 
wine-Hill, It is a beautiful spot. Rich foliage 
covers it, many groups of rock are thrown 
about it, and on every side copious fountains 
murmur. Near the top there was an inn, and 
I thought to put up, but fear lest they should be 
dirty urged me by. Soon after I passed a house, 
at the door of which were many tidy looking 
lasses, to whom I touched my cap, and received 
their reciprocal greeting. Not many rods be- 
yond, another Inn presented itself, and the 
girls having put me intoa good humor, I enter- 
ed with intention to rest there, though it was 
the meanest establishment I had yet seen. I 
went into the bar-room, but it smelt so nastily 
that I determined to look further. A great lub- 
ber lay sprawling on the table, picking straw to 
pieces. He never even raised his eyes to behold 
whocame in. ‘ How far is it to the next tav- 
ern?” Tasked. He raised his eyes with great 
labor, and grumbled out, ‘‘ Mile and ahalf.” 1} 
shot off. I continued my journey until I came 
to Wrangletown, where I put up at Mr. Hend- 
dric’s Inn: contrary to the advice of aman whom 
I met on the road, who told me that Scofield’s 
was the best house. When I saw them both 
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and dirty, and his trowsers were as filthy as the 
body that they covered. His eyes ran irritating 
rheum, and his face was continually distorted 
with nervous twitchings; he could not walk 
Without tottering, and even when he stopped 
his knees were too weak to support him steadily. 
He carried a ragged sack over one shoulder, and 
his first salutation when he entered the house, 
was ‘Give me adrink.” Mr. K. refused him, 
but was at that moment called away. The 
children, meanwhile, had come round this drun- 
ken creature and asked him for some of the ap- 
ples in his sack. ‘* No,’ he quavered out, 
‘* Damnation!”—* Go to Hell !’,—** Damn your 
impudence !”.—“* ] ’ve got nothing for you.” 
But soon, as with a sort of instinct, he loaded 
theeldest of them with his maudlin caresses, 
and prevailed on her to give him some liquor. 
“Your father said you must,” saidhe. She 
went to the bar, and put down a tumbler: ‘¢ Fill 
it half up,” said he, “that’s a good dear— 
higher yet,” and he guzzled it all down at a 
draught. !esoon after prevailed on the land- 
lady to give him more, telling her as she went 
to the bar, that he ‘*had not had a drop to 
day.” Five minutes had not elapsed since his 
last dram, and yet he swallowed a wine glass 
full of raw whiskey, and scon cried out for 
more. ‘Poor creature! and is this,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘* the noble creation, man? Oh! how 
Nhe can debase himself!’? I turned away with 
sorrow. 

My supper was excellent, and after recruiting 
my wearied frame with the gifts which heaven 
so bountifully spreads around us,I retired to 
my room. There I found, according to my re- 











myself, I liked the exterior of Kendric’s bet- 








tell something which I could not understand. 1 
asked him to repeat. He did so; and stated | 
that he was a poor man, just recovered from | 
sickness, and was travelling to Philadelphia to 
get work. His money was out, and the farm- 
ersand tavern keepers were unwilling to help 
him along, and ended with a request that I 
would give him “some change.” He looked 
clean, though his dress was coarse, carried a 
little bundle in his hand, and seemed like a so- 
ber man. His bashfulness and interrupted utter- 
ance argues his sincerity ; for a common beggar 
is always fluent with his oft-repeated story. I 
felt for him, and replied, ‘* My good sir, my own 
stock issmall, (only $8 56cts.) but I will do all 
in my power. If this will be of any service to 
you, you are truly welcome to it.” Here I gave 
him half a doliar. His countenance brightened 
with gratitude, and, as he took it, he seized my 
hand—‘**God bless you!” he cried, with a 
tremulous voice. *‘May you meet with like 
kindness if you are ever in want.” ‘Thank 
you heartily,” I answered, ‘* what I have given, 
was given willingly; for I think it a duty to as- 
sist a fellow man, whenever in our power— 
good-bye, sir’—and I broke from him. He 
could not speak, but bowed as I departed. What 
a delightful glow overspread my breast, and 
quickened the pulsation of my heart! For miles 
afterwards when I thought of it, I could hardly 
refrain from bursting into tears. What a luxu- 
ry it is to be able to lighten the burden of the 


iter, and as his sign informed me that it was 


both the Post Office and Stage Office, I was svon 
resolved. Some little children were playing 
about the door when I came up, with whom I 
chatted a little. One of them ran for her father, 
and I heard her hallooing to him that “A gen- 
tleman wanted to see him.” By the time Mr. 
K. arrived, I had stripped off my knapsack and 
seated myself at the door, so that I might ob- 
serve him as he approached, and form a judg- 
ment as tothe manner in which I had best ac- 
cost him. He was a fat good humored looking 
man, his swagging belly showed he loved good 
eating, and I supposed that he was kind in dis- 
position, for his children seemed glad to see him 
and he came along with one ineach hand. He 
said, ** Yes, sir,” to my request for accommoda- 
tion, but I thought he looked oddly at my knap- 
sack and dusty boots. I soon brought him into 
conversation, andin ashort time his behaviour 
evinced that he considered me a‘gentleman, al- 
though a pedestrian. Indeed I have received 
as much respect as I could hope for thus far on the 
road. He is.a churl indeed, whom politeness 
will not soften. The prefatory phrases, ** Wil 
you be so kind”—-* Will you have the good- 
ness,” and “I would thank you,’’. generally 
tame all the lions in my path. 

During the preparation of supper, 1 saw one 
of the most miserable objects which have ever 
disgusted my sight. He had ona ragged hat, 
which, being too large for him, slouched over 


quest, a bucket of warm water with which I 
laved myself, then sank into bed and slept 
sonndly, after having gone over twenty-two 
miles and a half. I must not omit noticing 
that, on washing my feet, I found a large blis- 
ter on the ball of my left great toe, from which 
however, having anointed it with tallow, I ex- 
perienced little inconvenience next morning. 





7 [The sentimental Miss, to escape disappointment, 
may as well ‘skip’ this article; the utilitarian will 
hardly be repaid for the time it would cost him to 
read it; but, unless our judgment is greatly at fault, 
the lover of real, downright clever homely descrip- 
tions of homely things, will consider it quite a treat 
in its way, and be edified with its perusal.]—Ed. 
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THE WEDDING. 

Not longer than—sometiine ago, [ was called 
iuto the goodly state of » where, you may 
have heard, is conglomerated all the filth and ver- 
min of all other countries, kingdoms and states, 
from old Ireland to New England—to witness one 
of those scenes of family rejoicings, yclept a wed- 
ding. Old folks wil clap their hands over the 
union of the young un’s! Query—do not parents, 
by this very joy, betray a lurking and most sordid 
wish to get rid of their children? It strikes me there 
is something suspicious here. But this is by the 
way. 

The town—the very house, of rendezvous, and 
the road leading thereto, being the intimates of my 
young days, recalled many sweet and many bitter 














his eyes ; his coat, (he had no vest) was tattered 








afflicted! | 





associations, It is worthy of remark, what va- 
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rious and vivid emotions are excited by retracing, 
after a long lapse of years, a familiar path—that 
path tending to a familiar and endeared spot. The 
mind is on a constant stretch of occupation as we 
advance—noting changes and recognizing land- 
marks which the spirit of reform has not yet reach- 
ed. Westart out too with the same expectancy 
and joy. The sun shines with the same brightness 
—the same inviting road spreads out before us— 
the trees, with their branches and birds, the crook- 
ed fence, the stump, and the gate start up in our 
vision full of recollection; and we are at once 
transported back to the tender time of youth, when 
we paid our first visit to distant relations.—We 
proceed. Here is the Creek, where our horses 
drank and mine tarried behind the rest to “ take 
his fill,’ fearful lest he might not shortly meet with 
a similar opportunity of slaking his thirst. Then 
it murmured feebly over the rocky bottum—now it 
is swoln, and foams about my stirrups. A token 
and an emblem this of the rude change in man!— 
Boyhood glimmers along its silvery bed, pure and 
transparent, gurgling in its joy, giving out its glad- 
dening music to the dreary grown up race—its 
stream dancing in the sun-beams and reflecting 
back the gaudy tints of flower and leaf. Manhood 
sweeps by its turgid, muddy, ‘drift fur’ mass of wa- 
ters—eddying, boiling and whirling—gorging the 
fragments of human hopes, and anon evolving the 
begrimmed and heterogeneous elements from be- 
neath its surface ;—no sunlight, no sparkle careers 
adown it—nor flower nor shrubbery blooms along 
itsside. There is the same old log, from behind 
which arabbit leaped, bounding away. In the 
same bed it now lies—one end upon the edge of 
road, the other hid among the weeds. A memento! 
As narrow and as changless is man’s resting place 
—the grave. We have just passed a cabin. It 
seemed a stranger to me untill saw the chimney at 
this end—a mud turret, bending over, and propped. 
Think o’ that, old age! Here by the way side, is 
the very waguu-bedto which my horse did fright- 
ed obeisance, and upon which he had wellnigh im- 
molated me. My nag is a skittish fellow, by the 
way, yet itiscertain, behasseen wagons afore 
this. Here is the cabin where we asked the road, 
with the well and sweep before it. The same 
gourd too, or a descendant in the line. }t is by no 
means to be neglected here, the remark, that a 
pretty answer from a pretty mouthed maid, isa 
vastly soothing thing to a way-worn traveller—es- 
pecially if he be lost. We begin to look forward, 
and hail the dwellings and the orchards and the 
fields as they successively come in sight. Yonder 
is the brick building, (bricks are scarce hereabouts) 
with the porch, the red gate, and the stile. As we 
approach, we recognize the bench in the porch— 
the saddle swung up—and the spinning-wheel in 
one corner. [This disposition, or instinct, among 
our good farmers to have a settled, invariable place 
for every thing, is not to be sneered at; but there 
is another vear akin to it that is truly unfortunate: 
I mean that one of so steady and obstinate adhe- 
rence to customs and modes in living and doing. 
This lethargic, dumb dependence, enters into eve- 
ty department of their economy, and shapes their 
every pursuit. They use the same implements of 
husbandry, and run the very identical furrow a 
thousand times over. They hold their axe, their 
plough, their spade, and their knife and fork, in the 
same fashion. There is sameness in their language, 
their walk, inthe cut of their coats and the set of 
their hair. Inshort “from sire to son,” whole 
ages and generations of them reap with the same 
sickle, eat from the same plate, and rot under the 
same roof. Invention is innovation with these per- 


tinacious brethren of the clod: and ail improve- 
ment is humbug.] See yonder! hah! Itis the very 
stable where my good steed had such a desperate 
inkling to callin; and now a nearer view embra- 
ces the hay stack at one end—which, only for the 
eatable nature of that material, I should pronounce 
the stack of olden time-and the pig stye at the oth- 
er, covered over withe ckens that sing the same 
sunny song! heard before. Inspired by these plea- 
sing employments, we cast our minds along before 
our vision, and take in the land-marks in advance, 
as the printer saith. By memory we form as it 
were amass of the coming points and circumstan- 
ces, which we trace as readily as if it were, de fac- 
to, booked. After a cornfield, will be a long lane— 
then a descent—then a tanyard—-then a two story 
log house—then a spring—then a barn—then an or- 
chard on the right—then a creek—then a chicken- 
cock will crow—* sixthly and lastly,”? a cornfiela 
again; ‘finally and to conclude,” a storm. 

Such is the excitement, the greetings, the wel- 
comings, and the forecastings, when one travels 
among remembered scenes: and the enjoyment is 
greatly enhanced if one, or all of those who pre- 
viously accompanied you, arealong. So it is now. 
My friend, Ramis Vis, a young man of “infinite 
humor,” is at my right hand. Two other fine spir- 
its make up the party; though I can’t say they are 
any company either, as a certain odd fish said of 
“a curious kind of a lock,” “tis a little deficient 
—not materially deficient either, but then it isa 
little deficent."—You must know that they ride, 
nabob-like, ina gig. One moment they are with 
us, stretching out their nether limbs, and lolling 
back their hat-blocks with a most provoking indo- 
lence. Another moment, and we leave them 
climbing up a hill in the rear—here again, in a 
trice, they are clattering at our heels like a whole 
kennel of hell-hounds. After a few miles we de- 
termined to cut our musical duette; so availing our- 














selves of their ignorance as to our ‘¢ whereabouts,” 
we set themin the wrong way. Just at this crisis, he 
of the reins and whip seeing some little shirt-tail 
shavers before him in the middle of the road, lent 
forward, brandished his riggling stick, cried “clar- 
de kitchen”»—and off he went to ; asthey 
turned a sudden corner, we heard the charioteer’s 
*“haw-haw”—modified, so as to say, “*who am 
we?” and this was the last of the gig. Alas! that 
we should episode so much! 


The recollections, from which we have digressed 
so far that we scarcely recollect them, particularly 
the anticipations alluded to above, may be more 
properly ascribed to my companion, Ramis. As 
for us, we never pretend to know a place till we 
come ‘long side of it—nor even then, unless there 
is something peculiar about it—some association 
connected with it of more than ordinary interest. 
But, as I was saying, let Ramis have half a chance, 
and he’ll tell you toa fraction, what you'll pass 
ten minutes hence. I have had frequent opportu- 
nity on the way of remarking this quality of my 
good friend—a capacity almost amounting to pro- 
phecy. ‘Thereis truly a great deal of shrewdness, 
and something of the unaccountable, mingled in 
it; yet, with regard to his mystical lore, a close 
observer might detect that ‘ coming events cast 
their shadow before.” For instance, a brick chim- 
ney--you would swear it was a chimney--peers from 
the distance, through the intermediate trees, and 
forthwith, by a kind of analyzo-inferential reason- 
ing,a twostory brick is announced. A dog barks— 
and quick as lightning, flashes the fury of the sy- 
bil, “*I set my life upon the cast’—there is a cur 
before us.” Again as we were toiling up the side 








of a steep hill, it was presumptuously said that af- 





ter reaching the top, in a short time, we would 
begin to descend! Now here wasa plain, matter- 
of-fact prophecy, no juggling in the concern; for, 
you see, more than fifty feet of solid hill, opaque 
as the nether mill-stone, interposed between us and 
every data. Unless he proceeded upon the princi- 
ple that to every up in life, there is a down, his 
philosophy is absolutely inscrutable. 

But without further remark upon this singular 
faculty, we will barely mention another instance 
of our friend’s foreboding, as we verily believe it 
to be the most wonderful of them all. We had 
been jogging along, both in a deep revery—had 
not passed a word for 16 minutes, when suddenly 
Ramis started up—his palmetto was borne aloft on 
the ends of his frenzied hair, and forth came the 
mystic words—* A quarter of a mile to come, we 
will pass a house on the left; (particulars not men- 
tioned) behind it are two Lombardy-poplars, and 
still further in the rear is a large orchard.” I was 
amazed—alarmed—dumb-struck---blind, my head 
dizzied and reeled---my blood curdled---I gasped--- 
when the next moment my horse raised Himself 
& Co. out of a hollow into which, during my list- 
lesness, he had wandered, and lo! yonder are the 
precise objects specified. The house stands out 
like any Telegraph, and the Lombards are as plain 
as your nose. 

Pardon me if I detain you on the road yet a lit- 
tle longer. A wedding is not a thing to be ap- 
proached sans ceremonie. Besides, although the 
way is wearisome, and might be galloped over by 
the stranger, it has many a legend for me, and [ 
would fain loiter. Many a face of man and girl 
and boy is before measI journey on. A groom- 
elect once rode over this ground, in the van ofa 
noisy company—lonely nevertheless, and thinking 
upon his bonny bride. He chid at the least intru- 
sion upon his musings, and the frown gathered on 
his brow. I recollect the expression of his face— 
just here. The truth is, he thought and felt deeply 
in view of the sublime vow he was about to make. 
I have respected this individual, and shal] evor, be- 
cause of the exquisite sensibility which he then 
betrayed. The dark-eyed girl, on this very spot, 
spoke in a voice which my deepest heart echoed 
and treasured. I was thenin love. She is now 

That stump still looks hideous! It once 
bore the petulance of a good kinswoman, who 
alighted to adjust her creeling saddle, and beat her 
unruly animal. 

There is one way-post to which we have from 
the outset looked through all the rest. It fills up 
the whole scope of our horizon, and as it now 
comes in reality upon us, a legion of memories 
posessus. It isa certainold half-way house, a real 
rainbow spot, as it then proved, where Ramis and 
I, with a trio of ladies, spent once a memorable 
New-year’s night. Wehad left the town of 
early in the morning, all Sunday as it was. A 
more disagreeable day never was witnessed, or ex- 
perienced since ourtime. The cold was intense; 
the snow fell thick and fast, the wind blowing all 
the while in our faces. Thus we rode nearly all 
day, and in the keenness of our suffering, despair- 
ing of home, we came in sight of this house. It was 
in verity as the light-tower to the wave-washed 
crew. A bright fire, composed of a single log three 
feet through, welcomed us, and we passed the eve- 
ning in sage discussions on doctrinal points, occa- 
sionally interrupted by a doleful song of woes from 
the old woman, relating unto the death of a prace 
of children. Would’nt have you speak of it, but 
this same old lady actually did have a beard on 
her chin--that long! 








How minutely do we now examine every corner 
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and nook—how eagerly do we greet each well-re- 
membered place; thestile where we dismounted 
and stretched our stiffened limbs—-the barn with its 
shed and extended yard—all is so unchanged. The 
old man, of grinning memory, reposes in the porch, 
taking his siesta. The old lady does not ap- 
pear. Id like to see that chin of hers. But prob- 
ably she has been gathered to her children, whose 
death she once so lugubriously commemorated. 
Butthe Wedding: Did you ever go to an affair 
of this kind an hour too soon? and was you in the 
interim favored with a peep into the bridal cham- 
ber--just to see how things were fixed, you know, eh? 


What a host of kin are here. It is all cousin, 
aunt, uncle and—kisses. Such a congregation of 
kindred elements never gathered without a storm— 
a tempest among them. It would seemas if a 
quarrel were the natural effervescence of their joy 
at meeting, as you’ve seen a detestable froth break 
up from the mingling of the very calmest streams: 
it would seem as if nature had ordained that rela- 
tives should be the first to dispute, and the most in- 
veterate enemies. Politeness has become the 
strong bond of agreement between strangers and 
mere acquaintances, insomuch that they will recip- 
rocate smiles and bows, at all times, “* calm or con- 
vulsed.” But this principle does not exist among 
members of the same family. They act out, mu- 
tually, their undisguised selves, acknowledging 
no restraint, and no law but caprice. Did | say 
this was nature’s ordination? Notso! I cling to no 
belief more tenaciously than to this, that the ties 
of blood are originally the holiest and purest that 
concern man; that they are intended to answer 
purposes of peace, harmony, love and every noble 
affection; and that to an extent, peculiar and oth- 
erwise unattainable. But they are often pervert- 


ed, and then they are the very Demons of division 


and discord. It is truly wonderful as well as de- 
plorable, that natural relaticnships, notwithstand- 
ing they have such irrefragable witnesses of their 
divinity, are yet mace svbservient to so many sor- 
did and petty considerations. They are seen to 


yield to the least distinction in circumstances or 


pursuit. Money, pleasure, or some other delusion, 
engrossing the mind, shuts up the affections and 
rebukes the yearnings of nature. Kinsfolk, who 
should form among themselves their own centre 
and circumference, who should have their own, un- 
varying sphere to revolve, and shine, and make 
melody in; who might even dignify selfishness, and 
hallow it, by rearing up their united hearts, a ram- 
part against the ingress of the alien; severed, 
alas! by the heartless inducements of fashion, they 
wander, like comets, into far-off systems, reckless 
of the discord at home. 


But the Wedding. All is confusion and bustle 
here. Old women run to and fro—one moment 
frowning, the next smiling. At the same moment 
they can “ look daggers” at a noisy child, and shed 
dewy star-light on you, if they have a daughter 
“on hands.” Servants jarand jostle among them- 
selver, some loaded with chairs, some with neigh- 
bors’ dishes, some with knives, cups and their coun- 
terparts. To black and white, chick and child, 
there seems to be a highway opened from the kitch- 
en to the bride-chamber. Fortuna favet servis this 


animal. Your only possible occupation is to keep 
from being greased or overrun by domestics. Then 
you must look so staid and primp all the while, 
just as if you were ina singing school! If this be 
not a bore, a real agonizing bore, then I’m a mar- 
ried man! 

But the Wedding! The curtain rises—the scene 
opens—hah! What a Paradox is acting man, when 
compared with thinking man—when regarded as a 
creature of feeling! And the conventional usages 
of society—how inconsistent, often, with the affec- 
tions and the moods of mind which they betoken! 
In the nuptial celebration—that event of man’s 
history, the point to which every thing, and rightly 











too, tends—the nucleus about which clusters, the 
expectancy of all past, the promise of all future 
years—the crisis of existence to two ethereal in- 
telligences—who has not even asa spectator, felt 
| the mawkishness of the ceremony, and the vapidity 
of the compliments? Five minutes—during which 


whirlwind—utterly dissipated and confused, five 
minutes, (the less the time, the greater the eclat) 
are employed in running over a time-bedizzened 
ceremonial—making two nods of assent, and join- 
ing the gloved and pulseless hand. There’s the 
end on’t! It’s all over! Before a young lady 
could count her years—they’re man and wife! 
Shocking! 

But as we were about to say, the Tragedy is 
enacted—tragedy in the sublime sense [note, Trag- 
dy, it will be recollected, is not merely applied to 
matters of blood and death, but also to any event 
of moral sublimity, or grandeur or even importance] 
of that word certainly, and possibly in the darker 
meaning. 
\if you but know into what a serious covenant you 
|have entered. To spectators, this is a scene com- 
| paratively light and joyous; but to you who are 
‘concerned it should be awfully solemn. They have 
|witnessed it asa thing of the present; and they 








time the minds of the parties concerned are a/| 


Happy couple—happy now. It is well|| 


She stood in her beauty, her pride, her worth, 
With one she had cull’d from the throngs of earth. 


There was gladness and mirth in the festive hall; 
| But wherefore that tear in her mother's eye, 

That bosom of fulness, that heart-born sigh? 
Affection demands that she now must part 

With the long-cherished pride of her widowed heart. 
\She is now like the tree with its branches gone, 

| That desolate lives, and must yet live on. 

| There are many have felt the deep woe that’s borne, 
| When those we have lov’d from our breasts are torn! 





There was gladness and mirth in the festive hall ; 
| But wherefore that sigh from her bosom friend, 
| And why o’er the bride with that sadness bend? 
| Her heart and the bride’s had received one tone, 
| Their feelings, their hopes, intertwined had grown, 
\Like the sweet mingled notes of a minstrel’s lyre, 
| When he touches its chords with enraptured fire. 
'O, who would not sigh when those chords were jarr’d; 
| When their lives had one tone of such sweetness marr’d! 
There was gladness and mirth in the festive hall, 
| And the heart of the groom felt a thrilling pride, 
| When he clasp’d her and said, ‘ thou art mine, my bride!’ 
|’"Twas a joy so intense that it almost seemed 
| To his ecstacied heart that he only dreamed. 
But no, she 7s thine, and thy ardent hope, 
| Through the shadows of fear shall no longer grope; 
| But spring into heaven where it erst was born, 
, To beckon thy spirit on eternity’s morn. ERNEST. 
Feb.10, 1833. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


| FROM THE DESK OF A REFORMED COQUETTE. 


No. II.—Tobacco-chewing. 


| 
| Mr. Editor:—Are you a tobacco-chewer ?—I 
know you are not, for I took the trouble to as- 
‘certain before I seated myself at my desk. Is 
‘it not a most abominable practice? I take it for 
granted that you answer in the affirmative, and 





jare affected merely by “the loaves and fishes.”|, proceed. 


You have herein repused all your interests and 
| hopes for life---ay, more, and your affections for 
lever! They may laugh, you should weep. And 
Touch 
|softly! It may be but the vestibule to gloom and 


what isall this frippery and surfeiting! 


igrief. So overwhelming are the reflections con- 
(nected with ¢his step in life---so irrevocable is the 
‘seal and so vast and varied are the consequences--- 
'O 1 shall tremble when the eve of my nuptials 
comes! But this isno time for prosing. 

Now is the moment for well-wishes and kisses, 
Now is the moment of triumph to the long suffer- 
ing guests. The Rubicon is passed---the critical 
time of suspense is over---all restraints are thrown 
off---each and every man’s “himself again.--- 
They seize their plates and cups, and inthe midst 
of beef tongues, biscuits, coffee, wine, and the 
wilderness of sweets, they forget their buckram 
coats and hair-breadth escapes. Servants---wai- 
|ters---dishes and decanters are at their back. Then 





follows music and converse---then promenading, 
| dancing and familiarity---then satiety, and---then 


sleep——. D. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 





time. He is alone happy who has employment. 
As for the guest, he is miserable. I know of no 
greater bore than, on one of these occasions, to fall 
in sometime before the scene begins. Listless in the 
midst of hurry; deprived of the sight of ladies, 
only as they sweep, courtesying past after a ribbon 
oracurl; and then if it be raining—O, horror! 
pent up in your clean clothes—a passive, burthened 











THE WEDDED. 


There was gladness and mirth in the festive hall, 
And many a heart, with that gladness light, 
Throb’d merrily there. ’Twas the bridal night; 
And one in her beauty and pride was there, 
Whose step had the bound of the breezy air. 
O! many a heart with its pulses high, 
Gave homage to worth in a soul-felt sigh. 








‘ments,” the ‘age of novels,” the ‘age of 
lectures,” &c. For my part, I think it is more 
‘especially the age of tobacco-chewers, than of 
‘any thing else. If a lady meet a cousin in the 
|street, and have a question to ask him, before 
jhe can answer, out must come a black mass of 
\the noxious weed, large enough to scent the air 
for arod around. Again, if one take a gentle- 
‘man’s arm for a short evening stroll, and there 
happens to be a slight breeze, ten to one if she 
don’t the next day find the skirt of her dress as 
|completely bespattered and besprinkled,as if she 
\had been caught in a shower of tobacco juice. 
| And if a lady be seated in the theatre by the side 
of one of these inveterate chewers, every time he 
‘addresses a word to her,her olfactories meet with 
such a salutation as will set her to dreaming of 
‘any thing but the aromatic flowers of Paradise. 
|A few months since,a gentleman whom from his 
,external appearance you would suppose to have 
|never looked upon a tobacco-stem without shud- 
dering, drew his chair close up to mine, and 
while he was asking my company at an approach- 
ing Ball at the Bazaar, he was also actually cut- 
iting a mouthful of the vile stuff from a ‘“‘plug” 
|which he had just taken from his pocket. You 
may be sure, Mr. Editor, that I hada “ pre- 
_vious engagement elsewhere,” for that evening. 
| Inthe days of our great-grandmothers, to- 
‘bacco-chewers were considered as nuisances in 


| This has been called the “age of improve- 
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genteel society, and treated accordingly. You 
may smileat this, but it is true, strictly and sub- 
stantially; and in corroboration, I send you a 
short extract from Trumbull’s History of Con- 
necticut : 

“As tobacco, about this time, (1647) was 
coming into use, in the colony, a very curious 
law was made for its regulation, or suppression. 
It was ordered, that no person under twenty 
years of age, nor any other who had not alrea- 
dy accustomed himself to the use of it, should 
take any tobacco until he had obtained a certifi- 
cate from under the hand of an approved physi- 
cian, that it was useful for him, and until he 
had obtained a license from the court. All oth- 
ers who had addicted themselves to the use of it, 
were prohibited from taking it, in any company, 
or at their labors, or in travelling, unless ten 
miles at least from any company; and though 
not in company, not more than once a day, upon 
pain of a fine of six-pence for every said of- 
fence. One substantial witness was to be a suf- 
ficient proof of the crime. The constables of 
the several towns were to make presentment to 
the particular court, and it was ordered that 
the fine should be paid without gainsaying.”’ 

The particular object of this epistle, is to rec- 
ommend to the ladies of this city, the formation 
among themselves of a Society fur the suppres- 
sion of Tobacco-chewing. I can’t see why there 
should not be societies of this kind, as well as 
other ** Temperance Societies.’ Isay ‘other,’ 
because there appears to me to be as much in- 
temperance in what Mr. Halleck would call 
‘the tobacco line,’”? as in the use of ardent 
spirits. Indeed, the connection between the 
two, is closer than is generally supposed. 


But I fear I have already occupied too much 
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EDITOR'S PARLOUR. 





THE PREMIUM. 


It will be seen by the following paragraph, that the 
Committee on the Prize Tales have awarded the Pre- 
mium to Mrs. JULIA L. DUMONT, of Vevay, Indi- 
ana, for a Tale called * Boonesborough.” 


The Committee appointed to award the prize of 
Fifty Dollars, offered by the Publishers of the 
Cincinnati-Mirror, have experienced great difficul- 
ty in making their decision, arising from the nearly 
equal merit of a number of the pieces offered.—-| 








ded in favor of the ‘Tale entitled ** Boonesborough.” | 

This decision is based upon the idea that this| 
Tale comes more immediately within the design| 
and object of the Publishers of the Mirror than} 
some of the others of equal merit; among which 
we cannot forbear to mention particularly “ The 
Wages of Ambition,” ‘ Ambition,’ ‘ The Emi- 
grant,” and ““ Hospitality.” 

MORGAN NEVILLE, 
JNO. P. FOOTE, 
C. HAMMOND. 

We can safely promise our readers a rich treat in 
the reading of these Tales. They are mostly of wes- 
tern locality, written by western writers, and decidedly 
western in other respects. “ Booncsborough” will be 
published in our next; and the other Tales will be con- 
tinued in successive numbers of the paper, the first four 
in the order in which they are named in the card of| 
the Committee: —first, “The Wages of Ambition,”—| 
second, “Ambition,” third, “The Emigrant,” fourth, | 
“ Hospitality.” 





MR. TOSSO’S CONCERT. 


A Concert of vocal and instrumental music will be 
given by this gentleman, at the Bazaar, on Thursday 
evening next. 





Mr. Tosso is to be assisted on the occa-| 


sion, by Madame MWontagnier, and several other ama- 








of yourtime. I shall therefore close this paper 
by saying, that I am serious in the recommenda- 
tion made above, and shall at some future time 
offer a number of arguments in its support. 
Yours, &c. May Dacre. 








GEMS. 


Flint is a stone which is so hard as to strike 
fire with steel. Among the different kinds of 
flints, some change their color according to the 
direction of the rays of light, and others do not. 
Of the former there arethree, the opal, the cat’s 
eye and the fish-eye, 

The kinds of flints which do not change their 
eolor according to the direction of the rays of 
light, exhibit tints of more or less brightness, 
and are susceptible ofa fine polish, We are ac- 
quainted with eight kinds of them, viz: common 
flint, petro silex, agate, calcedony, cornelian, 
sardonyx, the jude, and the prasium. 

Common flint possesses very little transparen- 
ey; all the different kinds of it have a dark dull 
color, and are concave or convex on the fracture. 
They do not fuse in the fire, but are calcined and 
become white. 

The distinguishing character of petro siler is 
its semi-transparency, similar to that of wax. It 
becomes white in the fire, like the common flint, 
but it is more fusible as it runs without any ad- 
dition. 


teurs, gentlemen and ladies. We recommend the lovers! 
of music to the bill of fare for the evening. A fine | 
entertainment is promised, and no doubt will be given. 





OUR EXCHANGE TABLE. 


North American Magazine.—We thought well and 
spoke well of the first and second numbers of this month- 
ly: the third and fourth numbers are still better. The 
first article in No. 3, is an interesting one on the Char- 
acter and Condition of the American Aborigines. It 
will be recollected by our readers that several numbers 
back we published a brief account of the “ Ideas of| 
Paradise” entertained by the Laplanders, the Tonquin- 
ese, the Ancient Mexicans, and several other barbarous 
and semi-barbarious nations. From the article in the 
Magazine, we glean the following particulars of the 

Religious Faiths of seme of the North American 
tribes of Indians.—However we may smile at their ideas 
of an existence hereafter, and pity in them what we con- 
ceive to be gross delusion,we must acknowledge, that the 
theclogical opinions of some of the Indian tribes of this 
country exculpate them entirely from the charge of ir- 
religion, so often urged against them by benevolent 
christians, and more frequently and warmly by interest- 
ed missionaries. Look upon them as what they are, uned- 
ucated and unenlightened wanderers, and their opinions 
are strongly marked with naturaluess, and even ration- 
ality. Whatcan be more beautiful than the theologi- 
\!cal code of the tribe called Flatheads? The reviewer 
| quotes from Mr. Cox, whose Adventures on the Colum- 
loin river we noticed some months since. 








“The Flatheads believe in the existence of a good 
and evil spirit, and consequently in a future state of re- 











They have, however, after much hesitation, deci-|| 


| wards and punishments. They hold, that afier death 
|the good Indian goes to a country in which there will 

be perpetual sunnmer; that he will meet his wife and 
|children ; that the rivers wiil abound with fish, and the 
|plains with the much loved buffalo; anid that he will 

spend his time in hunting and fishing, free from the ter- 
rors of war, or the apprehensions of cold or famine. | 
| The bad man, they believe, will gotoa piace covered 3 
jwith eternzl snow, that he will always be shivering with 
‘cold, and will see fires at a distance which he cannot en- 
joy, water which he cannot procure to quench his thirst, 
jand buffalo and deer which he cannot kill to appease his 
|hunger. An impenetrable wood, full of wolves, pan- 
jthers, and serpents, separate these * shrinking slaves of 
| winter” from their more fortunate brethren in the **mea- 
dows of ease.” Their punishment is not however eter- 
nal, and according to the diflereut shades of their crimes, 
they are sooner o1 later emancipated and permitted to join 
jtheir friends in the Elysian fields. 
« Their code of morality, although short is compre- 
‘hensive. They say that honesty, bravery, love of truth, 
Jattention to parents, obedience to theie chiefs, and affec- 
\tion for their wives and children are the principal vir- 
\tues which entitie them to the piace of happiness, while 
| the opposite vices condemn them to that of misery.” 





The Ottowas, says Boudinot, quoting from their ene- 
mies, assert, “* That there are two great beings that rule 
land govern the universe, who are at war with each oth- 
jer; the one they call J/anetfo, and the other, Watchema- 
lneto. ‘They say that Mancto is all kindness and love, 
and the other is an evil spirit that delights in doing mis- 
chief. Some say that they are equal in power; others 
say that Monefo is the first great cause. and therefore 
must be all-powerful and stpreme, «nd ought to be 
adored and worshipped; whereas AMatchemancto ought 
Ito be rejected and despised.” “Some of the Wyandots * 
land Caughnewazgas profess to be Roman Catholics: but 5 
leven these retain many of the notions of their ancestors. 
| They hold that there is one great first cause, whom they 
jcall Owancyo, that rules and governs the universe, and 
jtakes care of all his creatures rational and irrational, and 
gives them their food in due season, and hears the pray- 
lers of all those who call upon him; therefore, it is but 
just and reasonable to pray and offer sacrifice to this great 
jbeing and to do those things that are pleasing in bis if 
jsight.”” 
Du Pratz, the historian of Louisiana, says that “On 
ihis requesting to be informed of the nature of their 
worship, he was told that they acknowledged a supreme . 
being, whom they call Coyo-cop-chiil or greal spirit, or bo 
\the spirié infinitely great—or the spirit hy way of ex- 
leetlence. That the word chill, in the:r language, signi- 
lfies the most superlative degree of perfection, and is 
added to make that appear,as ova is fire, and oua chill 
is the supreme fire, or the sun. ‘Therefore by the word 
|Coyo-cop-chill, they mean a spirit that surpasses other 
jspirits, as much as the sun does common fire. The guar- 
jdian said, that the great spirit was so great and power- 
|ful, that in comparison with him, all other things were 
He had made all that we see—all that we 


| 





las nothing. 
can see—and all that we cannot see.”” 

Mackenzie, in his history of the Fur Trade, says the 
Chipeways believe “* That after death they shall inhabit 
}a most beautiful island, in the centre of an extensive 
lake, on the surface of which they will embark in a 
letone canoe, and, if their actions have been generally 
| eood, will be borne by a gentle current to their delight- 
jful and eternal abode. Bot if, on the contrary, their 
jbad actions predominate, the stone canoe sinks, and 
leaves thers up to their chins in water, to behold and 
regret the reward enjoyed by the good, and eternally 
struggling, but with unavailing endeavors, to reach the 
blissful island, from which they are excluded for ever.” 


From a review of a new tragedy, called ** Dion, the 
Patriot of Syracuse,” by Dr. T. E. Ware, of Philadel- 
phia, we quote the following beautiful passage. It is 
addressed by Arete, (Dion’s wife,) to her child, the 
moment before she learns that the father is banished. 


Sweet bond of union! 
They who are mothers only know the care 
A mother feels when first the babe is press’d 
Unto her bosom, whence it drinks its life; 
With what anxiety we watch each movement! 
Fach sigh, each start, each little tear that rolls 
From off its ruby check, we heralds deem 
Of Death! Now fed with careful hands, it grows 
Apace, and soon within the shrubbery’s shade 
Seeks out a place to hold tts childish sports. 
Now see the girl has grown to womanliood, 
And mark yon flatterer who with treacherous tongue 
Would rob her of her virtue—oh, she loves, 
She loves the serpent that would sting her soul! 
A mother’s care alone can snatch her now 
From the wild whirlpool of despair, and place 
Her faltering footsteps in the path of honor. 


ee 


— 
~~ 


a 


As a specimen of Mr. Fairfield’s manner in prose, we 
give the following extract from an article in the fourth 
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numberof the Magazine. It is nervous, caustic and elo- 


quent—and every sentence éclis. For the information ||/ed semi-monthly, in quarto, on super-royal, at $1 50 
of any in this region who may not see the point in the/! per year in advance, otherwise $2 00. 


ttalicised “Hibernian usurpers,” and * mountain muses,” 
it may be well enough to say that the first refers to Dr. 
M’Henry of Philadelphia, and the last to Daniel Bryan 
of Alexandria, D. C. 

“Poetry, whether hervic, lyric, or dramatic, has been 
so long abused by brainless twaddlers and illiterate 
parvenus—such deluges of turbid, torrid and turgid 
rhyme have covered the patient public with every sort 


“ American Lyceum, with the proceedings of the Con- 


Union; and the manner and matter correspund, Publish- 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








vention held in New York, May 4, 1831, to organize 
the National Department of the Institution.”—Boston | 
—Hiram Tupper. 

We are indebted for a copy of this pamphlet, to the 


eign Quarterly Review,” the “ Asiatic Journal,” 
Bulwer’s “Monthly,” the “Westminster Review,” 
the “Revue Encyclopedique,” the “ London Me- 
tropolitan,” the “ Gentlemen’s Magazine,” &c. 
The following new works, among others, may be 
found on the counter of Hubbard and Edmands. 
Mrs. Trollope’s “Refugee in America,” *-Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Discourses,* “ American Annual Register,” 
** Dumont’s Recollections,” the * Outlaw’s Bride,” 


of ordure and uncleanness—and su effectually have ||politeness of Mr. Holbrsok, of Boston, the founder of||Brewster’s **Letters on Natural Magic,” Prince 


whiskered blockheads, ignorant and bigotted as their|/(he American Lyceum System. It is an interesting ex-|| 


peasant grandam, labored to ridicule and debase the 
divine art—that it is, actually, a marvel to behold any- 
thing, in these days, which may claim kindred with the 
glorious imagimation of the past. Public taste has been 
sickened and corrupted by the sentimentalities and pla- 
giarisms of apprentices, clerks and teagues. The pride 
with which it hailed the splendid geniusof the well- 
read and high-thoughted Percival, and the classical, 
refined and eloquent Hillhouse—the delight with which 
it contemplated the birth and expansion of many a lofty 
and educated intellect—has given place—thanks to the 
might of brazen dulness! io indiflerence and disgust. 
Unmannered and untaught peasant boys, with visages 
like an Alpine chamois, and limbs that unite the beau- 
ties of the elephant and peacock, have dared to engage 
in the torchlight race of fame, and cast their carcasses 
in the path of genius. Every species of impudent ex- 
aggeration—of preposterous eclogy, has been employed 
to magnify and convert the buzzard into the bird of Jove 
—the fitchet into the lion—the flippant, senseless rhym- 
ster into the magnificent poet. Banners are unfurled, 
and clarions sounded, and big crums, covered with the 
obdurate calfskin of some defunct post-bard, are beaten 
with sledgehammers by literary vulcans, and militia 

monsters puff on their scrannel fifes, and the as‘onished 

community is startled from its propriety by the clamox 

and bravadoes of these nullifiers of sense. Hibernian 

usurpers and mountain muses appear more abundantly 

than the loathsome creatures of the third Egyptian 

plague; and goitreux dwarfs, emitting a legitimate fra- 

grance, hobble along the pave and bring iato requisition 

edgetools to disengage the contaminated button. The 

cholera has not done its mission—much ancleanness and 

many abominations yet remain; and a literary flcau is 

absolutely demanded to castigate the pretenders. 

Percival aud Hillhouse us poets, though highly edu- 





pose of the nature, principles, operations, measures and 
results, of the institution. [t contains a journal of the 
proceedings of the great Convention held in New York 
in 1831,—a convention that will form an era in the hbisto- 
ry of American Literature and Science. It moreover 
gives a form of Constitutions for town, county, and 
state Lyceums, and some information relative to Geo- 
logical Specimens, Scientific Tracts, Apparatus, &c. 

It appears from the pamphlet before us, that the first 
proposal made to the public, of the Lyceum System, was 
in the tenth number of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, in 1326, The first society was organized by thirty 
orforty farmers and mechanics, a few weeks after, at 





Millbury, Massachusetts. Twelve or fifteen towas in 
the vicinity promptly followed the example, and during 
the same year, several societies, with the same objects, | 
were organized in Connecticut. ‘From this humble, 
but republican and dignified origin,” observes the pam- 
phlet, “the various parts of the system have been con- 
stantly advancing, and its featuves rapidly and harmo- | 
uionsly developed, until at this time it presents itse!f, 
to the American Republic, in the character of a National | 
Institution, in the strictest and highest sense of the 
word.” So popular was the system, and so apparent 
were its benefits, that in 1831, not less than eight or ten 


Puckler Muscau’s “Travels in England,” and 
‘Hints toa Fashionable Lady.” 





A new “ Yankee Notion.” —The Lowell (Mass.) Jour- 
nal states that a new “notion” has been concocted in 
the land of horn flints and wooden nutmegs, called mo- 
lasses honey. Itis manufactured by adding to ten gal- 
lons of sugar-house molasses, three gallons of water, 
and two of good honey: the mixture to be boiled for 
‘“‘acertain time.” It is said to sell for about 12 1-2 cts. 
per pound. 


A curious Novel.—The “ Invisible Gentleman” is the 
title of a work recently published in London, the scene 
of the principal incidents of which is laid in that city. 
All of the characters are said to be of the present day. 
The hero is a young man of title and large fortune, who 
possesses the supernatural power of making himself 
invisible at pleasure. The New-York Standard speak 
of it in terms of high commendation. It is shortly to 
be republished by the Harpers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
There is poetry in the “Boon of Hope,” and the other 





hundred town lyceums, fifty or sixty county lyceums, sev- 





eral state lyceums, and a general union of the whole ina 








cated, accomplished and gifted men, have scarcely been 
named these five years. ‘Their proud and unappreciated 
spirits are sickened and dishonored by the mercenary 
applause which is lavished on every illbred and untaught 
pretender, and the purchased eulogies bestowed on the 
contemptible McCobthas, Bryans aad Snellings of the 
country. Truly, they may deem an association with 
such pitiful malignants a dishonor to their fame; and, 
therefore, they shrink into the depth of obscurity, and 
leave the arena to the occupancy of incorrigible dunces. 

This is strong language, we are aware, but there is 
much truth in it. 


The Knickerbacker, for February.—Quite an im- 
provement on the first number—the absence of the 
names of W.C. Bryant and J. K. Paulding, notwithstan- 
ding. If it improve at the same rate for one or two 
numbers more, it will then be a credit to our country 
and literature.—An extract: 

THE ALBATROSS. 
“* Tis said the Albatross never rests.”......-Buffon, 


Where the fathomless waves in magnificence toss, 
Homeless and high soars the wild Albatross— 
Unwearied, undaunted, unshrinking, alone, 

The ocean, his empire—the tempest, his throne. 


When the terrible whirlwind raves wild o’er the surge, 
And the hurricane howls cut the mariner’s dirge, 

In thy glory thou spurnest the dark-heaving sea, 
Proud bird of the ocean-world—homeless and free. 


When the winds are at rest, and the sun in his glow, 

And the glittering tide sleeps in beauty below, 

In the pride of thy power triumphant above 

With thy mate thou art holding thy revels of love. 

Untired, unfe:ter’d, nuwatch’d, unconfined, ; 

Be my spirit like thee in the world of the mind, 

No leaning for earth c’er to weary its flight, 

And fresh as thy pinion in regions of Jight. 

Literary Inquirer.—Four numbers of this new work 
have reached us from Buffalo, N.Y. It is edited by 
W. Verrinder, and published under the patronage of the 
Buffalo Lyceum. [tis got up ina very neat manner— 
vying indeed with the handsomest publications in the 


great National Lyceum, had been organized; and at this 
time, institutions of the kind are in existence from Maine 
to Florida. 

Mr. Holbrook deserves well of his country, for his 
exertions in behalf of the general diffusion of knowl- 


production from the same pen; but we have not been 
able, after several readings, to find the meaning of va- 
rious passages in the two pieces, and must therefore de- 
\cline publishing them. We do not know that the wri- 
lies would wish or receive advice from us; but we feel 
disposed nevertheless, to proffer a little —We believe he 
jhas talent; and if he will stop scribbling for a time, and 





edge. The result of his labors shows what can be ac- 

complished by a single individual. 

We frequently hear the word Lyceum pronounced, 
(and not cftener by the ignorant than by the pedantic,) 
as though it were written Lysseum, with the accent on 
the first syllable. It is a barbarous pronunciation, and 
we are glad to have such good authority as the pamphlet 
before us, to correct those who are in the habit of pro- 
nouncing it thus, from ignorance or otherwise. 

_ “Lyceum—pronounced—Ly-see' -um.” 

“Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
No. 1. Boston—Charles Bowen—January, 1833.” 
This is the title of a new Quarterly, from the 

press of the publisher of the North American Re- 

view. The object of the work may be learned 
frum its title. It is got up in an exceedingly neat 
manner, and comes to us with the recommendation 
of professors Norton and Folsom, of Cambridge, 
as its conductors. The first nuniber has been re- 
ceived in this city by Hubbard and Edmands, 
the Agents. It contains 250 octavo pages; four 
numbers of this size are to be published in the 
course of the year, which wil] make two handsome 
volumes of 500 pageseach. The annual subscrip- 
tion price is Five Dollars. We have been much 
interested in the number before us. It contains 
articles of much excellence from the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” the ‘British Critic? the ‘* Eclectic 








om Cowper’s “Task,” and “Letters,” a very attentive 
perusal, and read Thonipson and Young, and Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” he will be greatly ashamed of what 
he has written, and thank us for withholding it from the 
public. After the study of these authors, too, he may 
be able to construct better sentences, and to make him- 
self mere easily understood. His ideas are good, and 
some of them certainly poetical; but it is labor to 
get at them. 

“W.’—We have no particular objections to the lines 
by W.; but we do not think them exactly calculated 
for publication. They are just such lines as a person in 
his situation might very naturally write; but they are 
just such as, being written and read to a few friends, 
ought to be laid aside or destroyed. 

«+X—y’ wont do.” We think much less of the 
“«“_______” than of the other articles from the same 
pen, to which our attention was directed. This appears 
to have been written without an object, and when the 
author had no tangible idea of what he was doing. We 
almost envy him his imagination, and hore to hear from 
him again, when a different mood is upon him. Shall 
we? or does this ‘trender the proposition defunct?’ 

The interesting extract from Dr. Branch’s Lecture 
in our next. 

Mechanics’ Institute—W. Greene will lecture this 
evening on the Constitution of the United States. 

The Board of Directors will meet in the Hall of the 
Institute on Monday evening, March 4, at 7 o’clock. 

J. Lavantry, Sec. 





Review,” * Blackwood’s Magazine,” the “ For- 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


lin gore, filled his mind with distraction, and kin-| 
In all 8, 


|hand of heaven to punish these monsters, who de-| 


Few personages are recorded in history who have | 
been oftener celebrated by dramatic writers than | | 


this princess. There have been no less than five | 
tragedies formed from her pitiful narrative, viz:| 
two in English, one in French, one in Spanish, and | 

one in Portugese. The latter, perhaps, approaches | 
nearer to the truth of history, and is not inferior| 
in point of poetical merit. The author, Senhor| 
Nicole Luis, had no occasion to resort to fiction, to| 

heighten the passions of an audience, as the simple 

facts are sufficient to fill up all the scenes of pity! 
and terror, and to show to what lengths love and 

revenge are capable of transporting the human 

mind. 

The subject of this trajical piece is as follows: 
Don Pedro, son of Alonzo the Fourth King of Por- 
tugal, and heir apparent to the crown, having fal-| 
Jen in love with a lady of the court, named Donna | 
Ignez de Castro, thought he could not share the | 
crown which awaited him with a more amiabie 
person. She united to all the charms of beauty, 
the most graceful and accomplished manners.—The 
prince, waiving all considerations of birth and for- 
tune, was privately married to ber by the Bishop of | 
Guarda. Notwithstanding the nuptials were per- 
formed with all the secrecy imaginable, yet they | 
reached the king’s ear, who had premeditated a 
consort for Don Pedro in the King of Cast:le’s 
daughter. He questioned him as to the truth of 
the report, but the prince, knowing his father’s ar-| 
bitrary disposition, thought it prudent then to con- 
ceal the fact. 


The nobility also had intimation of the marriage | 
and the preference given to Ignez had awakened 
their jealousy. Hence they took every opportuni-| 
ty of representing her as a woman of the greatest 
ambition, and pretended that very fatal consequen- 
ces were to be apprehended from such an alliance: 
they also condemned the prince as a rash and diso-| 
bedient son. The king, who wasa man of weak 
understanding, gave ear to their calumny, and they 
worked upon his passions to that degree,that he re- 
solved to murder the unfortunate princess. Accor-| 
dingly he set out to perpetrate the horrid deed, | 
accompanied by three of his courtiers, and a num-| 
ber of armed men. Donna Ignez at this time re- 
sided at Coimbra, in the palace of Santa Clara, | 


|| loved Ignez. 


of the late King. 


| banquet prepared. 


where she passed her time in the most private man- }| 


ner, educating her children, and attending to the} 
duties of her domestic affairs. 
tunately, was abroad on a hunting party when the| 
king arrived. The beautiful victim came out to| 
meet him, with her two infant children, who clan; g | 
about his knees, sereaming aloud for mercy. She 
prostrates herself at his feet, bathes them with | 
tears, and supplicates pity for her children, besech- || 


The prince, unfor- || 


|| tapers. 


ing him to banish her to some remote desert, w here \ 
she would gladly wander an exile with her babes. | 


The feelings of nature arrested his arm, just raised | 
to plunge a dagger into her breast. 
sellers urging the necessity of her death, and re- 
proaching him for his disregard to the welfare of 
the natien, he relapsed into his former resolution, |! 


But bis coun-|| 


— 2 ‘ ; 
reainder of his life, accurding to his own vow,, 


, ara | 
and commanded them to dispatch her! at which || 


they rushed forward, regardless of the cries of in- 
nocence and beauty, and instantly struck off her 
head. 

Soon after the above transaction, the prince ar- 
rived; but, alas! found those eyes that were wont 
to watch his return with impatience, closed in 
death.’ 


. 


ion her murderers, but also in all the acts of his ad-| 


| 


The sight of his beloved Ignez, weltering || most properly appertained to him. 


dled every spark of revenge in his soul. 
agony of rage, he called aloud on the avenging 


prived him of all he held dear upon earth. 


As soon as her remains were interred, 


with his distress: 
the adjacent provinces, and Jaid waste the estates} 
of the murderers. The royal troops could not op- | 
pose them; they fled at the appearance of the gal. | 
Jant avengers of innocence. But the king, wretch- 
ed man! could not fly from himself; the cries of] 
his grand-children still echoed in his ears, and the| 
bleeding image of their unfortunate mother was) 
constantly before hiseyes. Death at length com-| 
miserated his situation, and he expired, fuli of re- 
pentance for his accumulated crimes. He was mei 
undutiful son, an unnatural brother, and a crue} 
father. | 
The prince now ascended the throne in the 37th! 
year ofhis age. He no sooner obtained the power, | 
than he meditated to revenge the death of his be-| 
The three murderers, namely : Pe-| 
dro, Coello, Drogo Lopez Pacheo, and AlvaroGon-| 
salva, had fled into Castile, previous to the death! 
The prince ordered them to be} 
tried on a charge of high-treason, and being found! 
guitly, their estates were confiscated. Next he 
contrived to seize their persons, by agreeing with| 
theking of Castile that both should reciprocally! 
deliver up the Portuguese and Castilian fugi-| 
tives wha sought protection in their respective| 
dominions. Gonsalva and Coello were according; 
arrested, and sent in chains to Portugal. 


Pacheo| 
escaped into France. 


The cing was at Santarem! 
when the delinquents were brought to him; he in-! 
stantly ordered them to be laid on a pyre that was 
previosly formed, contiguous to which he hada 
Before the torch was kindled, | 
and while they agonized at every pore, under the| 
most lingering tortures, their hearts were cut out;| 
one at his breast, the other at his back. Lastly,| 
|| the pyre was set on a blaze, in ptesence of which he| 
dined, while they evaporated in the flames. 

Having thus appeased his insatiable thirst of re-} 
venge, he ordered his marriage with Donna Ignez| 
to be published throughout the kingdom; then! 
her body was taken out of the sepulchre, covered; 
with regal robes, and placed on a magnificent, 
throne, around which nis ministers assembled, and| 
did homage to their lawful queen. After this cer-; 
mony, her corpse was translated from Coimbra to! 
Alcobaco, with a pomp hitherto unknown to the! 
kingdom; though the distance between those two; 
|places is fifty-two miles, yet the road was lined oni 
both sides, all the way, with people holding lighted; 
The funeral was attended by all the n no-| 
{blemen and gentlemen in Portugal, dressed in long’ 
mourcing cloaks; their ladies also attended, dres-! 
sed ia white mourning veils. 


The cloud which the above disaster cast over} 


the mind of Don Pedro, was never totally disper-' 
sed; and as he lived ina state of celibacy the re-, 


,there was nothing to divert his attention from ru-| 
minating on the fate of his beloved spouse. The; 
impression her death made on him was strongly | 
characterize 


ministration, which, from their severity, induced} 
some to give him the appellation of Pedro the Cru-| 
el; by others he was called Pedro the Just; andj 
upon the whole, it appears that the latter title! 


they carried fire and sword thro’}| jtalicised, is giganti 

















CHOICE EX daha inc 


The following extract is pa the poetry of 
‘| Shelly. 
he put||in vigor of thought, 
himself at the head of an army, who sy mpathized | never seen it. 


If there is any thing that surpasses it 
and expression, we have 
The conception which we have 


A PINNACLE OF ROCKS AMONG MOUNTAINS. 


ASIA. 


Fit throne for sucha power! Magnrficent! 
How glorious art thou Earth? And if thou be 
The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 
Though evil stain its work, and it should be 
Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 

TI could fall down and worship that and thee. 
Even now my heart adoreth: Wonderful! 
Look, sister, ere the vapor dim thy brain; 
Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist 

Asa lake paving in the morning sky, 

With azure wave, which bursts in silver light, 
Some Indian vale. Behold now, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds and islanding 

The peak whereon we stand midway around, 
Encircled by the dark and blooming forests, 
Dim twilight lawns, and stream-illumined caves, 
And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist; 
And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 

The dawn, es lifted Ocean’s dazzling spray, 
From some Atlantic islet scatter’d up, 

Spangles the wind with lamp-like water drops. 
The vale is girdled with their walls, a how] 

Of cataracts from their thayy-cloven ravines 
Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 
Awful as silence. Hark! the rushing snow! 

The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass 

Thrice shifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake,in Heaven-defying winds, 

As thought on thought is piled, tillsome great truth 
Ts loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 


LILLA. 
BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 
Oh Lilla is a lovely lass 


As ever man did woo! 
Her eyes all eyes on earth surpass, 
They kill and cure you too! 
Her winsome waist, however laced, 
A hand might span it all;— 
Her sheulders fair, lit by her hair, 
Whose yellow tresses fall 
Like sunbeams shed upon a bed 
Of lilies in mid June, 
Or golden light in summer night 
Soft streaming from the moon:— 
These are charms which mortal men 
May behold with careles eye; 
I, who am devoutest then, 
Love them to idolatry! 


Her ruddy lips, like scarlet heps, 
The balmy breath between; 
Her soft sweet tones, who hears them owns 
The music which they mean: 
Her hands and arms have each their charms; 
Her nimble-stepping feet, 
The very ground loves their light sound, 
Soft as her bosom’s beat:— 
Her winsome waist—her shoulders, graced 
With sunny showers of hair— 
Her voice, how sweet!—her dancing feet 
Her face, like heaven's, fair:— 
These are charms which mortal men _ 
May behold with careless eye; 
I, who am devoutest then, 
Love them to idolatry! 
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